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that this was his own personal conviction, and he could not
answer for Gorchakov's policy.1

Hearing a mysterious hint that the Tsar might abdicate, owing
to his health, and wishing to find out what impression Shuvalov
had made on Bismarck, Lord Odo Russell called on the Chancel-
lor. He found Bismarck in an enthusiastic frame of mind. He
confided to his visitor that he would gladly see Shuvalov replace
Gorchakov as Chancellor, and that he had convinced him that
Turkey alone could not cope with the situation, and that the
Powers would have to step in. But Shuvalov had convinced
Bismarck of something else. He had proved to him that the
question could not be settled without territorial modifications,
and Bismarck declared to the astonished Ambassador that "the
administrative powers of the Turkish Government were declin-
ing and their financial resources diminishing, so that the Sultan
would gradually require more and more support on the part
of the protecting Powers and that he was therefore sincerely
glad to learn from Count Shuvalov that the Russian Government
would, in his opinion, view without jealousy and give a cordial
assent to an Austrian occupation of these provinces whenever
it became evident that the Turkish Government could no longer
administer them without the material assistance ofa neighbouring
and friendly Power."

Lord Odo Russell was dumbfounded. He protested that so
far as he knew Austria's policy did not involve the occupation of
any part of Turkey, and that he heard it spoken of with the great-
est surprise. Bismarck, obviously trying to recede a little, agreed
that Russell had accurately described Austria's policy, but given
continual disturbances on the one hand and increasing impotence
on the other, the only possible solution was Austrian intervention
sooner or later. "It would be the inevitable end of the decline of
the Turkish Empire in Europe."

Lord Odo took pains to give Bismarck no excuse for thinking
that such a solution would for one moment commend itself to Great
Britain,and even though Bismarck confronted him with the views
expressed in the Times he reminded him that these views would
not necessarily be endorsed by the British people as expressed in
Parliament. Bismarck replied that the matter was by no means
urgent and that there was time for reflection. Then the conversa-
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